SOCRATES. What I mean is, assuredly, not at once clear,
but let me try to make it so. What I now call beauty of
form is not what most people imagine, namely the form
of living creatures, or pictures, but rather straight
lines and curves, forms such are made by instruments
which construct circles and globes and by rulers and
squares which make rectangles, if you understand.
For I mean that these are not relatively beautiful, like
other things, but are always beautiful in themselves
and produce pleasures peculiar to them and not depen-
dent on previous irritation. And as for colours, I mean
colours of a similar kind, producing the same kind of
pleasures. Do you understand my argument ?
PROTARCHUS. I am trying to do so, Socrates; but please
try, on your part, to make it still plainer.
SOCRATES. Well then, I mean to say that sounds that are
clear and smooth and give out one clear, melodious note
are not merely relatively beautiful, but beautiful in them-
selves and produce pleasures peculiar to them.
PROTARCHUS. Yes, no doubt this is so.
SOCRATES. As for the pleasures connected with scents,
they are less divine than the pleasures of sound; still,
since they are not mingled with pain of mind or body,
I consider them to be of the same kind as those I have
already mentioned. Well, all these, if you follow me,
form two classes of what we generally call pleasures.
PROTARCHUS. I follow you.
SOCRATES. Let us now add to these the pleasures that
come from knowledge, if, as I assume, these seem to be
free from any previous hunger for knowledge and, con-
sequently, from any distress arising from a lack of it.
PROTARCHUS. I agree,
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